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cherrimum ex eorum corporum concursione fortuita ? Quod 
si mundum efficere potest concursus atomorum, cur porticum, 
cur templum, cur domum, cur urbem non potest, quas sunt 
minus operosa, et multo quidem faciliora ? Certe ita temere 
de mundo effutiunt, ut mihi quidem nunquam hunc admira- 
bilem coeli ornatum, qui locus est proximus, suspexisse vi- 
deantur." 



Art. VIII. — Memoirs of the Marquis of Pombal ; with 
Extracts from his Writings, and from Despatches in the 
State-Paper Office, never before published. By John 
Smith, Esq., Private Secretary to the Marshal Mar- 
quis de Saldanha. London : Longmans. 1843. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Notwithstanding her diminutive territory, Portugal has 
played a most important part in modern history. Her an- 
nals are crowded with events and achievements of the most 
romantic interest. The original Celtic population was not 
unknown to the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Greeks ; 
and, with the other inhabitants of the Peninsula, they fell 
under the arm of all-conquering Rome, and adopted the in- 
stitutions and civilization of the mistress of the world. The 
country was afterwards overwhelmed by the Northern barba- 
rians, who poured like a deluge over the fairest portions of 
the Roman empire. Suevians, Goths, and Vandals succes- 
sively invaded and occupied the land ; and, in the eighth 
century, the Saracens, whose genius, culture, and character 
powerfully influenced the intellectual condition of nearly all 
the South of Europe, conquered the Peninsula and estab- 
lished themselves in it as sovereigns. The victories gained 
over these intruders by Henry of Burgundy, and by his son 
Alphonso, who was saluted king on the famous field of Ou- 
rique, laid the foundation, early in the twelfth century, of the 
independent monarchy of Portugal. The progress of the 
nation during the next three centuries was rapid and brilliant. 
The monarchy was consolidated by the constitution and laws 
of the Cortes of Lamego ; its territories were enlarged by suc- 
cessive conquests ; the extravagant pretensions of the clergy 
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were curbed ; commerce, manufactures, and agriculture were 
carefully cherished, and the wealth of the country was vastly 
augmented ; schools and colleges were founded, and learning 
enjoyed the favor of several accomplished princes. Foreign 
conquests and colonial establishments, on which arose the 
subsequent greatness of Portugal, were begun ; the immense 
body of Jews, who had been cruelly driven out of Castile, 
brought their wealth, their arts, and their learning, and added 
them to the resources of the rapidly growing kingdom. The 
southern cape of Africa was discovered by Diaz, and with 
a prophetic feeling was named the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and those Eastern voyages were made which were the first 
step towards the stupendous discovery of a new continent by 
Columbus. 

These great actions and events were followed by a period 
of commercial prosperity, extending nearly to the close of 
the sixteenth century, when Portugal fell under the dominion 
of Spain, and began a rapid descent from her power and 
greatness. The misgovernment, cruelty, and oppression of 
Spain broke down the prosperity of the dependent realm, 
and exposed her to a long succession of misfortunes, until 
the revolution of 1640 restored her independence, and re- 
placed on the throne the ancient royal family in the person 
of the Duke of Braganza. This revolution was followed by 
a war with Spain, which was terminated by a treaty of peace 
in 1668, when the relations of Portugal with the other pow- 
ers of Europe were reestablished. The close connection of 
England with Portugal, which has had such a powerful influ- 
ence on the political fortunes of the latter country, was con- 
solidated by the treaty of 1703, negotiated by the English 
ambassador, Mr. Methuen. The long reign of John the 
Fifth (Joad V.) has but little interest for the student of his- 
tory in general ; the principal events which it added to the 
domestic annals of Portugal were the limitations imposed 
upon the Inquisition, the foundation of an Academy of Portu- 
guese History, and the establishment of a Patriarch at Lisbon. 

The literary annals of Portugal are full of interest, and 
deserve more attention from scholars than has usually been 
extended to them. The formation of the Portuguese lan- 
guage runs back to an earlier date than that of the Castilian ; 
and though inferior to the latter in sound and dignity of move- 
ment, — though its pronunciation is deformed by the nasal 
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twang, which it borrowed from the " politest nation in 
Europe," — yet it is melodious, rich, delicate, and expres- 
sive, and well suited to every species of literary composi- 
tion. The cultivation and development of the national lan- 
guage became an object of patriotic pride to the Lusitanian 
people ; and they soon rendered it, by its simplicity, clear- 
ness, and conciseness, superior to the Spanish as a language 
for conversation. And in the present age, while the political 
influence of Portugal is nearly extinct, her language still sur- 
vives as the general medium of commercial intercourse in 
India and Africa. 

The Portuguese have made successful attempts in every 
department of literature ; in some departments they have 
acquired enduring renown. The most ancient monuments 
of their poetry belong to the twelfth century ; and the two 
following centuries witnessed great progress in the develop- 
ment of the powers of the language, under the patronage of 
poetical monarchs like Dionysius, Alphonso the Fourth, and 
Pedro the First. But the great age of Lusitanian poetry, 
as well as the heroic age of Lusitanian adventure, began 
with the fifteenth century. Then were produced the songs 
of the hundred and fifty poets of the Cancioneiro, discov- 
ered in 1790. At the close of that century and the com- 
mencement of the next, flourished Ribeyro, the bard of pas- 
toral life, and his imitators. In the first half of the sixteenth 
century, appeared the classic Ferreira, who wrought the 
very pathetic story of Inez de Castro into a tragedy, on the 
model of the Greek ; and despite the awkward adaptation of 
the antique chorus to a modern subject, it contains passages 
of great tenderness and beauty. This century is also illus- 
trated by the names of Caminha, Gil Vicente, Diogo Ber- 
nardes, and, above all, by the mighty genius of Camoens, — 

" One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die." 

The noble character, the daring enterprises, the unexam- 
pled sufferings, and the miserable death of this richly gifted 
man, who is at once the glory and the disgrace of the Lusi- 
tanian name, form one of the saddest chapters in the sad his- 
tory of poets and scholars. But in his immortal epic he left 
to his country a perpetual possession of honor and fame. 
The " Lusiad," notwithstanding the great defects of its plan, 
the absurd intermingling in the machinery of the poem of the 
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pagan mythology with the conceptions of the Catholic church, 
and several other obligato classical pedantries, is yet an im- 
perishable monument of the highest poetical genius, and makes 
the name of Portugal for ever honored in the history of litera- 
ture. It is replete with that national spirit, that exulting enthu- 
siasm for the heroic achievements of the fatherland, which con- 
stitutes the soul of epic poetry. It embodies a great national 
enterprise with a dignity of style, harmony of numbers, 
richness of imagination, and copiousness of invention, which 
belong only to the Muse's loftiest strains. It is a work which 
is more national in its character than any other people of 
modern Europe possesses. Italy has noble poems of the 
narrative epic kind ; but even the " Jerusalem Delivered " 
is not so national in its tone and subject as the " Lusiad." 
What has France to place against the varied music of the 
"Lusiad," except the droning monotony of Voltaire's "Hen- 
ry the Fourth" ? What can Germany set by its side except 
that grim and gaunt old song of mystery and blood, the " Ni- 
belungenlied " ? Spain has many epics besides the long 
poem of Ercilla ; but, national prejudice apart, even the 
" Araucana " is rather a versified military journal of Spanish- 
Indian wars, with here and there a bright gleam of poetry, 
than a poetical transfiguration of great and heroic deeds. The 
Portuguese have shown themselves not unworthy of the great 
boon their illustrious countryman has bestowed upon them. 
They have published numerous editions of the poem, one of 
them in a most sumptuous style ; their best scholar, Maria y 
Souza, has written long and laborious commentaries upon 
it ; and the genius of Camoens keeps alive, through all the 
vicissitudes of national disaster, the pride and spirit of pa- 
triotism, and the sense of national glory. 

The dramatic works of Gil Vicente were the predeces- 
sors of the Spanish and English theatre. Lope de Vega 
and Calderon formed their systems upon the ruder works of 
this old Portuguese Plautus. Nor is Portuguese literature 
deficient in other kinds of poetry, though this is not the place 
to enter upon a particular enumeration of them. The au- 
thors of Portugal have not been so successful in cultivating 
the severer graces of prose. Among them are many histo- 
rians of great industry and learning ; but they are generally 
deficient in taste and a critical spirit. 

We have rapidly touched upon a few of the interesting 
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points in the history of Portugal, before the reign of Joseph 
the First, and the administration of the Marquis of Pom- 
bal,- whose life forms the subject of the volumes, the title of 
which is placed at the head of the present article ; and we 
shall now proceed to give some account of their contents. 

Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho e Mello, afterwards the 
Marquis of Pombal, was born May 13, 1699, at Soure, a 
village near the town of Pombal. His father was a country- 
gentleman of moderate fortune, and on his mother's side he 
was connected with some of the most distinguished families 
in Portugal. He studied at the University of Coimbra, and 
afterwards entered the army, which, however, he soon left, 
and occupied himself with the study of history, politics, and 
legislation. In 1733, his talents and acquirements attracted 
the notice of some persons of distinction, and he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Royal Academy of History. 
About this time, he became acquainted with Dona Theresa 
de Noronha, a rich widow, and the niece of the Count dos 
Arcos. Her haughty relations having rejected his advances 
with contempt, he cut the matter short by an elopement. 
Determined to prove to them that he had not unworthily 
aspired to an alliance with their family, he returned to court, 
and made such good use of his tact and abilities, that, in 1739, 
he was sent as ambassador to England. He performed the 
duties of his mission with exemplary fidelity, obtained impor- 
tant commercial and other privileges for his countrymen, and 
devoted whatever leisure time he could command to the 
study of the principles of government, and to the history of 
the administrations of Sully and Richelieu, and to the finan- 
cial system of Colbert. He was thus making efficient prep- 
aration for the distinguished part he was destined afterwards 
to play on the theatre of European politics. 

Pombal was recalled from the court of Saint James in 
1745, and remained some time at Lisbon, unconnected with 
the public service. He was busy in making a close examina- 
tion of the action of the Portuguese government and the con- 
dition of every department of the state. Before the end of 
the year, however, he was sent to conduct a delicate and 
difficult negotiation, in which the pope, Benedict the Four- 
teenth, had sought the mediation of Portugal ; for a dispute 
had arisen between the see of Rome and the court of Vi- 
enna, which threatened a serious rupture in the Church. 
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Pombal succeeded in arranging the difficulty to the satisfac- 
tion of both parties. During his residence at the court of 
Vienna, he received intelligence of the death of his wife ; 
and before returning to Portugal, he gained the hand of the 
young Countess Leonore Ernestine Daun, a relative of the 
celebrated Marshal Daun. The marriage ceremonies were 
performed at Vienna under the immediate auspices of the 
Empress Maria Theresa, who ever after continued a firm 
and faithful friend to the Marquis and his amiable wife. 

He left Vienna early in 1750, and Dom Joseph, having as- 
cended the throne, soon after invited him to assume the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs. From this moment dates the long 
and distinguished administration which has made the name of 
Pombal illustrious in the history of the monarchy of Por- 
tugal. He had long been maturing in his mind important 
measures of reform. Several years were given to the ame- 
lioration of the internal government, and to bringing the 
finances of the country into order. But the most important 
measure, which occupied the early part of Pombal's adminis- 
tration, was the wise and humane restriction which he laid 
upon the power of the Inquisition. This terrible tribunal 
had never exercised in Portugal the crushing sway under 
which the proud and chivalrous heart of Spain had groaned. 
The active intercourse of the Portuguese with other nations 
had inspired them with more liberal and generous feelings, 
and had presented formidable obstacles to the enactment of 
those awful scenes of blood which had made the capital of 
Spain the horror of the world. Yet the detestable spirit of 
religious persecution had at times presented to the public 
gaze the spectacle of the miscalled auto-da-fe. The biogra- 
pher of the Portuguese statesman remarks : — 

" Pombal saw that such an institution as the Inquisition was 
perfectly incompatible with the progress of the arts, the exist- 
ence of science, or the presence of liberty, and resolved, at 
whatever hazard, to reduce the authority of that miscalled Holy 
Office. So early, therefore, in his ministry as 1751, a decree 
regulating its practices was promulgated. By this decree, it was 
enacted, that no auto-da-fe was henceforward to take place, and 
no executions were to be carried into effect, without the consent 
and approbation of government, which reserved for itself, as a 
court of appeal, the province of inquiry and examination, and of 
confirming or reversing the sentence, according as it appeared 
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right or wrong on the face of the evidence. By this effectual 
blow the office of the Inquisition was humbled, and from thence- 
forward it dwindled down to the rank of an ordinary tribunal ; — 
a fact which compels us to admire the wisdom which conceived, 
and the courage which carried out, so bold a stroke of policy, in 
the execution of which so many fierce opponents were to be 
subdued, and so many virtual enemies were to be created. But, 
with that invincible perseverance which distinguishes the genius 
of a statesman, Pombal carried his measures, notwithstanding the 
virulence of superstition, the power of the priesthood, and the 
prejudices of the people." — Vol. i., pp. 65, 66. 

Other interests of the kingdom pressed immediately and 
strongly on the attention of Pombal. The defences of the 
country were in such a miserable state, that Algerine corsairs 
could approach within a few miles of Lisbon, insulting the 
capital with perfect impunity. The active minister caused 
large appropriations to be made, and, infusing his own ener- 
gy into this branch of public service, soon placed the public 
defences on a proper footing. The encouragement of do- 
mestic manufactures and the development of national indus- 
try occupied a large share of his enlightened attention ; and 
the measures he adopted for the promotion of these cardinal 
objects of a wise administration of government were at- 
tended with extraordinary success. The Wealth of the coun- 
try was rapidly augmented ; population increased in an un- 
precedented ratio; and an activity, energy, and happiness were 
spread among the people, such as they had never known be- 
fore. Some of his further reforms are compendiously de- 
scribed by his biographer, but we have no space to notice 
them. 

These various measures of the minister were not carried 
without the violent opposition of the nobility and the clergy. 
But he had the good fortune to enjoy the confidence of the 
monarch, and to triumph over the calumnies and machi- 
nations of his enemies, the plots of the Jesuits, and the ha- 
tred of the aristocracy. In the midst of these enlightened 
measures of economical reform, occurred that terrible na- 
tional calamity, the earthquake of Lisbon. We can quote 
but a small part of the description of that catastrophe. 

" Never did the sun, in the balmiest of southern climes, rise 
with more brilliancy than on the memorable 1st of November, 
1755 It was the morning of All Saints' Day, and the de- 
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vout population of Lisbon were hurrying to attend divine worship 
in the numerous churches, which on that day, according to custom, 
were brilliantly illuminated in honor to the festival, when, at four 
minutes after nine, the first convulsive shocks were perceived ; 
and soon after, this proud city became a heap of undistinguisha- 
ble ruins. The astonished people, who were not buried in the 
first fall, terrified and confounded, rushed forth tumultuously to 
avoid the threatened immolation ; and with confused shouts and 
half-expressed prayers, implored favor from the Most High, 
while falling edifices, or yawning chasms, on every side crushed 
or ingulfed them with a fearful and relentless certainty. Some 
fled to the water, in the hope of safety : but their hope was vain ; 
for the river, violently agitated by the mighty shocks of the earth, 
rose to an extraordinary height : its impetuosity increased with 
its bulk, until it became swollen to a torrent, and, bursting its 
banks, swept away all within its reach. Vast ships sunk beneath 
the troubled surface of its angry waves ; whilst others, torn from 
their anchors, and hurled round with furious precipitation, disap- 
peared in the vortex, or, driven furiously against each other, 
were dashed to pieces by the violence of the shocks. 

" To increase the horrors of this sad scene, whilst the temples 
of the living God, and the palace of the noble, and the dwelling 
of the artisan were mingling in one common ruin, fires appeared 
in various places at one and the same moment, raging with un- 
checked fury, and threatening to consume all that the earthquake 
had spared. If, even at this distance of time, the excess of the 
general misery is too painful to dwell long upon, how terrible 
must have been the scenes of individual suffering ! 

" Lisbon, however, was not the only city that suffered by the 
earthquake. Other parts of Portugal (and, indeed, of Europe), 
especially Setubal and the Algarves, were seriously injured on 
that eventful occasion. With regard to the loss of life occasioned 
by this catastrophe, it was calculated that, in the city of Lisbon 
alone, 30,000 persons perished by fire or water, or were buried 
under the ruins. For four days the city continued a prey to the 
flames, during which period violent shocks were repeated at va- 
rious intervals. 

" Among the buildings destroyed, were the magnificent palace 
of the Patriarch, built by Dom John V. ; the royal palace ; and 
churches and convents without number ; while of private palaces 
and common dwelling-houses overthrown, some idea may be 
formed from the fact that entire streets became one mass of 
ruins. It was estimated that seven millions sterling could scarcely 
repay the damage done by this dreadful visitation, though some 

vol. lx. — no. 127. 42 
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of the treasure of the Patriarchate was recovered, among which 
was a silver cross valued at £ 30,000, while no less than 1,500 
arrobas * of silver were dug out of the ruins of that and other 
edifices some time after the earthquake. 

" When this catastrophe occurred, the royal family were for- 
tunately at the small palace of. Belem in the suburbs of Lisbon. 
Their consternation was great ; the whole court was in tears. 
The king, looking round in silence upon his trembling attendants, 
addressed himself to Pombal, who (hastening to offer what as- 
sistance and consolation he could at that awful moment) had just 
entered the palace. ' What is to be done,' exclaimed Dom Jo- 
seph, ' to meet this infliction of Divine Justice ? ' ' Bury the 
dead, and feed the living,' t was the calm and immediate reply 
of Pombal, whose noble figure and collected demeanour com- 
manded the admiration of all around him, as he uttered this con- 
cise reply. From this time, it is said, Dom Joseph looked upon 
his minister as a mortal of superior mould. — Vol. i., pp. 87 - 92. 

After order had been somewhat restored, the Jesuits, the 
old enemies of the minister, began to assail him again with 
the weapons of superstition, declaring that this great calamity 
was a just punishment inflicted by heaven upon the impi- 
ety and sacrilege of Pombal and his supporters. Unfortu- 
nately for them, they rashly predicted a repetition of the 
earthquake the following year ; but when their prophecy was 
falsified by the event, their cause was fatally injured in the 
popular estimation, and they were overwhelmed with ridicule. 
The minister took advantage of the opportunity to rebuild 
the ruined parts of the city on a more regular plan ; a pub- 
lic garden was laid out ; handsome squares were constructed ; 
and all the buildings of any great pretensions now existing in 
Lisbon were planned or executed by him. 

Among the measures which distinguished this period of 
Pombal's administration, two may be selected of special im- 
portance for their influence on the industry and character 
of the country ; these are the formation of the celebrated 
Oporto Wine Company, and the expulsion of the Jesuits. 
The former, though a monopoly possessing great privileges, 
acted most beneficially on one of the leading branches of 
Portuguese industry and trade ; the other was a bold, wise, 
and successful measure, or rather series of measures, to re- 
lieve the country from the insidious and hateful domination of a 

* An arroba is 32 lbs. 

t Senhor, enterrar os mortos, e cuidar os vivos. 
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powerful and corrupt body of ecclesiastics. They had estab- 
lished themselves in Portugal in 1540, in the reign of John 
the Third. By degrees they silently and stealthily secured 
the confidence of the royal family ; they obtained control of 
the University of Coimbra ; their numbers, at first limited 
by a papal bull to sixty, increased without restriction, under the 
authority of another bull granted in 1543 ; they extended 
their power to the Portuguese colonies, and even aimed to 
establish an independent government in Paraguay, under the 
supremacy of the general of the order. Pombal could not 
remain insensible to the pernicious influence on the country 
of such an intriguing and ambitious order of men, leagued to- 
gether by a bond independent of, if not hostile to, the secular 
government ; and he fearlessly set about the dangerous and 
formidable task of overthrowing them. He persuaded the 
king to dismiss his confessor, the Jesuit Moreira ; he 
made energetic representations to the pope of their mis- 
chievous intrigues and interference in the affairs of the coun- 
try ; and finally succeeded in depriving them of their usurped 
power, and expelling them from all the Portuguese dominions 
by a decree issued in October, 1759. 

The firm and manly resistance made by Pombal to the 
pretensions of the court of Rome, soon after the detection 
and punishment of the Arveiro conspiracy, led to a rup- 
ture between the two governments. The causes of dissatis- 
faction were stated in a long and able manifesto, which the 
government of Portugal transmitted to Rome. The difficul- 
ties between the two courts were not disposed of until the ac- 
cession of Ganganelli, under the name of Clement the Four- 
teenth, to the papal chair. A separation of the church had 
well-nigh been effected by the obstinacy of the papal gov- 
ernment on the one hand, and the firmness of the Portuguese 
minister in resisting ecclesiastical encroachments on the other. 
But the new pope, a man of greater abilities and sounder 
views than his predecessor, anxious, moreover, to avoid all 
schism in the Church, immediately on his elevation, wrote to 
Pombal, begging him, in urgent terms, to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. The relations of the two courts were restored to 
a footing of cordial amity ; and the pope gave the Portu- 
guese minister the most emphatic testimonies of the high 
respect in which he held his character. The sincerity of his 
professions was amply proved by his famous bull, bearing 
date July 21, 1773, suppressing the society of the Jesuits. 
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We have no space to follow the history of Pombal 's ad- 
ministration through the remaining years of the period during 
which he was at the head of affairs. His vigor was felt 
through every department of the government ; wise reforms 
were made in the civil, the military, and the naval services ; 
the means of education were enlarged, and the method 
greatly improved. King Joseph died February 24, 1777, 
after a reign of twenty-seven years ; and with his death ter- 
minated the long ministry of Pombal. He soon after retired 
to the city which bears his name. He was not allowed, 
however, to pass the remainder of his days in peace. The 
numerous enemies, whose hostility had been held in check 
during the life of King Joseph, now busied themselves not 
only in undoing the effects of his wise policy, but in assailing 
his character and tarnishing his fame. The queen weakly 
yielded to these cabals against the great minister, and a severe 
decree was issued against him in 1781 ; and thus a remarkable 
example was given of the ingratitude with which monarchies 
as well as republics reward their greatest benefactors. Pom- 
bal died in 1782, in the eighty-third year of his age. An 
inscription, delineating in striking terms the great features of 
his character, was placed upon his tomb ; but the govern- 
ment, not satisfied with having harassed the last years of his 
life with their malicious persecutions, had the incredible 
meanness to order this just tribute to be erased. 

The name of this great statesman forms no small part of 
the national glory of Portugal. His administration was the 
last bright period in her history. The treatment he received 
at the close of his honorable life has left a stigma upon 
her name ; and her career since that time has done but 
little to obliterate it. The work of Mr. Smith, from which 
we have chiefly, though not wholly, drawn, is a valuable addi- 
tion to biographical and political literature. It contains many 
documents subsidiary to the narrative of events in Pom- 
bal's public life, which are also illustrative of the character 
and history of the times. But the utter insignificance of 
Portugal at the present day has so far thrown her past his- 
tory into obscurity, that the career of this great man is now 
scarcely known, and the public are surprised to be told, that 
there is any thing of importance in the annals or policy of 
such a country. 



